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all looking one way, sprinkle them with chicha, and say,
" We love you, since we have brought you home." They
imagine that the performance of this ceremony is very grati-
fying to the other apes in the woods.1 Before they leave a
temporary camp in the forest, where they have killed a
tapir and dried the meat on a babracot, the Indians of
Guiana invariably destroy this babracot, saying that should
a tapir passing that way find traces of the slaughter of one
of his kind, he would come by night on the next occasion
when Indians slept at that place, and, taking a man, would
babracot him in revenge.2

Propitia-           When a Blackfoot Indian has caught eagles in a trap

uonofdead an(^ killed them, he takes them home to a special lodge,
called the eagles' lodge, which has been prepared for their
reception outside of the camp. Here he sets the birds in
a row on the ground, and propping up their heads on a
stick, puts a piece of dried meat in each of their mouths
in order that the spirits of the dead eagles may go and tell
the other eagles how well they are being treated by the
Indians.3 So when Indian hunters of the Orinoco region
have killed an animal, they open its mouth and pour into
it a few drops of the liquor they generally carry with them,
in order that the soul of the dead beast may inform its
fellows of the welcome it has met with, and that they too,
cheered by the prospect of the same kind reception, may
come with alacrity to be killed.4 A Cherokee hunter who
has killed an eagle stands over the dead bird and prays it
not to avenge itself on his tribe, because it is not he but a
Spaniard who has done the cruel deed.5 When a Teton
Deceiving Indian is on a journey and he meets a grey spider or a
sP^er witn yellow legs, he kills it, because some evil would
befall him if he did not. But he is very careful not to let
the spider know that he kills it, for if the spider knew, his
soul would go and tell the other spiders, and one of them
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